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AGEN 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 
“ Prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” 
A constant reader of most Friends’ papers 
and interested in all literature elucidatin 
the destiny of man and his relation to his 
Creator, I have derived a great deal of good, 
imbibed broader views, cultivated a wider 
charity, have been helped to elevate my mind 
andhave been strengthened in my spiritual 
journey. Some of these writers, indeed, are 
often directly opposite in thought and ex- 
pression. Yet all, or a large proportion, are 
undoubtedly sincere in giving forth the Truth 
as they perceive it. Their perceptions being 
too often distorted because of the peculiarly 
colored sectarian lens through which by edu- 
cation they are compelled to look or persist in 
looking in their endeavor to solve the enigma 
of life. Yet, looking beyond these externals to 
the true man, deep within, I have ever found 
the same longings and the same ardent aspira- 
tions after a higher life. Man being finite, 
and his cause ever onward toward the [nfin- 
ite, there are implanted in his miad those 
deep longings after higher, still higher, at- 
tainments in every walk of life, that he may 
become more and more filled with the truths 
awaiting his acceptance, and approach still 
nearer the Divine—-become as one with God— 
our only complete rest and eternal Sabbath 
of the soul. Hence, when we attempt to bind 
the soul, and circumscribe its reach of 
thought, we are, as I conceive, marriag the 
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harmony of our Creator's operations, and 
deeply injuring the mind in its ascent to- 
ward Purity and Truth. 

Yet this has been the too common practice 
of all sects, to accept truth and righteousness 
only as they came-through their sectarian 
channels; hence the world of mankind has, 
through this cause been alienated from God, 
from truth and goodness in its parity, and 
kept in a state of darkness, until it does in- 
deed, almost seem as if man had been given 
over to the full license of his evil passions. 

These remarks have been suggested by 
reading, under the heading of “ Scraps,” in 
the Jatelligencer, “I think your papers are 
too much devoted to ‘our Society’ and ‘our 
principles,’ etc., instead of humanity and 
truth. If Quaker principles are true, never 
mind about their having been professed by 
Friends, but dress them in the habilaments 
of To DAY, not as Quakerism, but as true 
ideas which meet men’s wants.” 

Nobly spoken. The world through deep 
suffering is learning to shua isms, and to ac- 
cept truth because of its truth and its prac- 
tical bearing upon our every-day life, and 
not for its fanciful theoretical value. Here, I 
think, has been the main cause of our Socie- 
ty’s decline—while still holding up our ideal 
standard, yet have we demanded that that 
standard must be reached through the tradi- 
tional paths of yore,—we have yearned for 
the pouring out of Gospel truths, but they 
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must come only through the well beaten 
channels ; only as written or spoken in con- 
formity with the style and language of our 
forefathers ; we were deeply concerned as to 
dress, but it too must be after the pattern of 
the past. In fact, we have circumscribed 
thought, speech and action, until the anoint- 
ed ones have moderated their zeal and con- 
formed to the rigidity of the written and un- 
written law of the Society, or, bursting the 
bonds binding their ardent souls, have de- 
parted, and gone out into the broad highway 
of humanity. I write thus with the greatest 
charity for opposing views, and because I 
love, deeply Jove the pure principles of our 
Society, and ardently desire to see them pro- 
mulgated as of yore, by men and women in- 
spired with the love of God and man, and 
fearing nothing but to disobey the clear in- 
ward call to duty. We are certainly upon 
the eve of a great religious revolution, greater 
than any ever recorded in the world’s history, 
in which all assumptions of authority, all 
standards of faith and practice, all disci- 
plines, governments, forms, and observances 
will be brought before the tribunal of the 
living, ever-present Spirit of Truth, and all 
that stands in the way of religious liberty will 
be swept away, that mankind may journey on 
towards the promised land. I beg of Friends 
to view this situation well. Go down into the 
innermost depths of your own hearts, and 
listen to the pleadings of the “ stiil small 
voice” calling you to the duties of the now, 
the ever-living present, for the next few years 
will decide the fate of our Society. We 
must either unloose the rigid bonds and shac- 
kles rusted with age and crushing out the 
life of the more ardent, or prepare to die and 
be preserved simply as a relic of the past. 
Never was there a time when there was more 
need of proclaiming the truth, and of inspired 
zealous Ssheone in the fields already white 
unto harvest, or when there was more urgent 
needs of helping to stay the swelling tide of 
corruption, drunkenness, sensuality, licen- 
tiousness, and crimes of every grade now 
desolating our land and reaching almost 
every fire-side. Well has it been said that 
“Society first creates the crime and then 
punishes the criminal.” Our penitentiaries, 
our jails, our lunatic asylums, our alms- 
houses, our capital punishments, the daily 
list of suicides, but bespeak in trumpet tones 
our own more grievous faults. ‘“ Weare our 


brother’s keeper,” and, had we, the people, 
individually and collectively, performed our 
whole duty—purified ourselves, and then 
helped ennoble and elevate our fellow man, 
there never would have been the sickening 
array of criminals, drunkards and maniacs 
now filling to repletion our asylums. Friends, 


shall we not mind the light, and let the dead 
ast bury its dead? Shall we not accept the 
ight as revealed to-day—drink of the waters 
of life so freely flowing, and refreshed, 
forth to battle against the powers of d 
ness encircling us? “ Now is the accepted 
time.” “Now (truly) is the day of (our) 
salvation.” Another extract from these same 
“ Scraps ” says, ‘“‘ We are an inward people, 
any habit of mind too much indulged in is 
liable to become excessive if not morbid.” 
As I view it, this is the origin of all our dif- 
ficulties. We have become so inward, so 
habituated to introspection, as to deem the 
revelations to us as almost infallible, and thus 
wrapped in the mantle of our own selfhood, 
too much forgotten and neglected our duties 
in the world ; erected barriers and guards to 
prevent the contact of our people with the 
world of humanity, of which we are but 
component parts, and in which we must labor 
if we would faithfully perform the duties de- 
volving upon us. We have thus formed fixed 
laws governing the Society as though man 
had reached the limits of progress; hence we 
have stood still while the world has moved 
on, accepting a portion of the truths as pro- 
claimed by us, but losing the full benefit of 
practical examples because of our hiding our 
talents under the garb of sect, instead of 
bringing them out into the light of day, and 
using them in the elevation of the universal 
brotherhood of man. Some will say, “ We 
must have Society erganization.” That is 
true, but it must be, if born of the Spirit of 
Life, adapted to the wants of the age, that 
we may work in, not out of the world. 
Friends, endeavor to divest yourselves, at 
least temporarily, of your preconceived opin- 
ions, and examine well the situation. “ Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is — 
E. H. 


Cincinnati, 5th mo, 4th, 1873. 





From the Christian Register. 
IGNORANCE AND DEVOTION. 


The expression of the poet Dryden, that 
“ ignorance is the mother of devotion,” though 
originally invented by him as expressive of 
the insufficient reason why a personage in one 
of his dramas was followed and served by 
another, has passed with some into a proverb, 
and is used in respect to the relationship of 
man with spiritual things. And now in this 
day of most hearty and successful science, 
when things that are seen, and laws that are 
observed, awaken as much admiration as the 
heart can well entertain, some seem to begin 
to doubt if admiration is not the highest emo- 
tion to which the heart can ascend; and to 
conceive that devoutness may be something 
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far inferior, a development that only ignor- 
ance admits of. 

It is plain enoogh that many that are ignor- 
ant are devout. Many ignorant nations are 
seen to be as frequent, exact and earnest in 

the observance of religious ceremonies, as the 
' most thoughtful and enlightened could be. 
They wonder, tremble at, fear the unknown. 
As individuals, they pray, and none question 
the sincerity of their prayers. Of such na- 
tions, devoutness is as much a characteristic 
as conjugal or maternal love. In the midst 
of the most cultivated nations, many that are 
ignorant are punctilious in attending church 
service and in saying their prayers, and evi- 
dently feel the reality of the service in which 
they engage. The Jewish people, from whom 
we inherit so much of our religious literature, 
and whose hymns and prayers still inspire 
the religion of the Christian world, were in 
cultivation and intelligence, in arts and arms, 
far below the elevation of many other nations 
of antiquity. 

Is all this form of piety superstition only ? 
Suppose we make a comparison between the 
cultivated and the uncultivated in another 
point,—that, namely, of physical strength. 
If we should take the first hundred cultivated 
men we might meet with, professors in col- 
leges, students of language and science, men 
of vast business ability, statesmen or magis- 
trates, and weigh them by the pound or the 
hundred, measure their altitude and girth, 
and test their strength by some dynamometer, 
and, having completed our statistics, we should 
take any hundred laboring men we may come 
upon, from the plough or the hay field, port- 
ers or stevedores, and go through with the 
same tests; which of the two classes will aver- 
ge the most in size, the most in strength? 

hich will endure the most prolonged expo- 
sure to summer’s sun and winter's frost? 
Which will be found most agile? Shall we 
say, therefore, that ignorance is the mother 
of physical development ? 

And we might make another comparison. 
There is a class of successful men, who, in 
order to achieve success, have put aside any 
too close considerations of conscience, and get 
their honors and their wealth by means which 
the conscientious and high-minded would re- 
fuse to employ. We may understand them 
to laugh at some whom they continually out- 
strip in the race, as simple-minded, subject to 
unreal scruples, and compelled to renounce 
success only by being subject to delusions. 
Might not an unscrupulous man, surveying 
vast estates he had secured, counting over 
gains, taking oaths of fidelity in entering upon 
lofty positions, look down upon the conscien- 
tious, and presume that mental weakness was 
the parent of the conscientious mind? The 
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effect ; or as Latimer introduces the old man 


of Goodwin Sands.”’ 
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careful thinker, however, has observed too 
much to conclude that things that sometimes 
accompany one another are inevitable com- 
panions, to be acknowledged as cause and 


as saying that “ Tenterden steeple is the cause 


What, then, makes our communities so 
largely undevout? Religiousness is in part a 
native gift, as a sense of humanity is. The 
poet is born ; no study of Walker’s Rhyming 
Dictionary, or daily and nightly converse 
with Greek and Roman examples or later 
classical literature, imparts “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” or sets “the poet’s eye in 
a fine frevzy rolling ;” and the humanity of 
Burns and Lamb, or Howard and Diz; pegen 
with them in the cradle. The germ of relig- 
ion is in us; its larger and its lighter inspira- 
tions are origina] endowments; but we culti- 
vate, or we forget, the little or the larger tal- 
ent. Why are not our people devout? Why 
are they not learned, skillful, ingenious? Or 
why are they not all successful and wealthy? 

But the prevalent undevoutness, if con- 
trasted with the religiousness of some nations 
at some times, may find a sufficient cause in 
the immensity and activity of temporal inter- 
ests. The shepherd on the hills of Judea may 
hear the choir of angels announcing peace on 
earth, good will to man; the operative in the 
factory, amidst the whir of spindles, and the 
trader, clutching at rapid bargains, and hur- 
rying before the stroke of the clock to pay his 
note, have no silence of mind to listen to 
communions of another world. On the plains 
of Chaldea, under the stars and darkness of 
of night, a different influence prevails from 
that of the heated assembly, the flaring chan- 
delier, or the flowing champagne. Man never 
was so appealed to before, in reference to the 
interests of this present life. Its comforts, its 
luxuries, its independence, never before were 
so near to his grasp. It is nota religious time. 
The silent germ of the soul invisible fails to 
make itself perceived, and we live a lower 
life. 

But are men of science undevout? ae. 
rently they are much like other men. e 
pursuit of scientific inquiries, if it leads one 
man with ever increasing reverence to ac- 
knowledge that it is the thoughts of God in 
the midst of which he moves, is to another 
man connected with worldly interests, the ac- 
quisition of a name and money, to emulation 
with equals, envy for the more distinguished, 
contempt for the obscure. But in most illus- 
trious instances, we find science pursued with 
a true mind; without envy to slight the 
achievements of the more successful, without 
an individual interest to blazon one’s own 
ideas, and change their place as theories into 
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facts to be accepted. We would not say that 
any men, asa class, are more singly devoted 
to the truth than men of natural science are. 
Yet what is truth, that so many of them fol- 
low with singleness and earnestness of mind 
and life? Is it an attribute of God? Is it 
the garment He wears? Is it the trail He 
has left, as He walked upon the paths of the 
world? the light that follows Him through 
the boundless expanse of the skies? Let it be 
said, It is not the personal God. To love it 
is not to love God, the Providence and Father 
of the race of man. But who is there that, in 
one word, can embrace a]! that God is to him, 
or to him ought to be? Who, in attempting 
to conceive of the Almighty, can, at once, 
embrace all his attributes? Ever He is the 
Iam that I am! the unpronounceable, and 
the incomprehensible! To reverence the truth 
in scientific inquiry is not far distant from 
reverence for all truth ; and for Him who is 
the only living and true God. And what if 
some Paul, with inspiration equal to his of 
olden time, should step forth before all lovers 
of truth, before those especially who have not 
dared to say that they know Almighty Love, 
and proclaim to them, “ Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you ?” 

The influence of men of science in demand- 
ing truth from all men, will be, in turn, most 
valuable upon the world at large. It will 
have a most potent influence upon theo- 
logical inquirers,—a class comparatively new 
in the world, and, to a great extent, heirs of 
the places of theological students of olden 
times. The universe is open; let who will, 
enter. Yet only reverence can go far upon 
the inward path. Superstition obstructs the 
way, and fear and mockery unnerve the steps. 
The world is not to reveal its secrets except 
to those who reverence the highest, holiest 
and best. 





ished is unknown to the learned pundits, 
though his name is always mentioned by them 
with the highest respect and applause. 

From the text of Culluca, Sir William 
Jones has presented to the European world 
the “ Laws of Menu,” which, he says, present 
“a spirit of sublime devotion, of benevolence 
to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all 
sentient creatures, which proves the author to 
have ‘adored’ (to use the words of Indian 
scripture) that divine and incomparable Great 
Light which illumines all, delights all, from 
which all proceed, to which all must return, 
and which alone can irradiate our intellects.” 

From this summary of the “ Laws of Menu” 
—which has been ascertained to have been 
first collated and promulgated about fifteen 
hundred and eighty years before our era, or 
about one hundred years before the writin 
of Moses—we shall extract some verses whi 
may give us an idea of their system of the 
world’s creation, and which we can contrast 
with that handed down to us by Moses. 

In the following verses Menu says, in chap- 
ter 1. verse 5-10: 

“ This universe existed only in the first Di- 
vine idea, yet unexpanded, as if involved in 
darkness—im perceptible, undefinable, undis- 
coverable by reason and undiscovered by 
revelation; as it were, wholly immersed in 
sleep. 

“Then the sole, self-existing power, Him- 
self undiscerned, but making this world dis- 
cernible, with five elements, and other prin- 
ciples of nature, appeared with undiminished 
glory, expanding His idea or dispelling the 
gloom. 

“ He whom the mind can alone perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external organs, who 
bas no visible parts, who exists from eternity, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no be- 
ing can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ He, having willed to produce various be- 
ings from His own divine substance, first, with 
a thought, created the waters, and placed in 
them a productive seed. 

“The seed became an egg bright as gold, 
blazing like the luminary with a thousand 
beams ; and in that omni was born Him- 
self, in the form of Brahma, the great fore- 
father of all spirits. 

“The waters are called Nara, because they 
were the production of Nara, the spirit of 
God ; and, since they were his first Ayana, or 
place of motion, he thence is named Nara- 
YANA, or moving on the waters.” 

Thus Menu. Now Moses, We find in Gen. 
i, 1, 2 and 5, the following : 

“Tn the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

“And the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was on the face of the 





























MENU. 
BY ROBERT ROASTER, 

The Hindoos firmly believe that their whole 
system of civil and religious law was promul- 
gated in the beginning of time by Menu, the 
son of Brahma, the first of created beings, he 
being not only the firat, but the holiest, of 
legislators, and that all their ancient usages 
and established rules had the sanction of an 
actual revelation from Heaven. 

A number of glosses, or comments, on: the 
Jaws of Menu were composed by the old Hin- 
doo philosophers, whose treatises constitute in 
a collective sense the “ body of law.” Among 
these commentators appeared Culluca Bhat- 
ta,a Brahmin, who had, as he himself in- 
forms us, chosen his residence among the 
learned on the banks of the holy river at 
Casi; but at what period of time he flour- 
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deep. And the spirit of God moved on the face| Moses, in Genesis, chap. 2, verses 1 and 2, 
of the waters, : thus notices it ; 
“And the evening and the morning were| “Thus the heavens and the earth were fin- 


the first day.’ ished, and all the host of them. 
Menu says, in verses 12 and 13: 


“In that egg the great power sat inactive 
a whole year of the Creator, at the close of 
which He caused the egg to divide itself. 

“And from the two divisions He framed 
the heaven above and the earth beneath. In 
the midst He placed the subtile ether, the 
eight regions, and tke permanent receptacle 
of the waters.” 

Moses, however, says, in the 6th and 7th 


erses : 

“ And God said, Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. 

“And God made the firmament, and di- 
vided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the 
firmament ; and it was so.” 

There occurs a trifling difference in the 
manner of assigning names to the subordinate 
animated nature. Menu says, in verse 21: 

“ He, too, (Brahma) ‘irst assigned to all 
creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations.” 

But Moses says, in chap. 2, verse 20: 

“And Adam gave names to all cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to the beasts of | 
the field.” has: 

In Menu, 24th verse, it is recorded that “The fool has said in his heart, There is no 

“ He gave being-to time and the divisions | God. 
of time, to the stars also, and the planets.” God looked down from Heaven upon. ‘the 

Moses records, chap. 1, verse 14: ~— children of men to see if there were any that 

“And God said, Let there be lights in the | did understand. Have the workers of iniqut- 
firmament of heaven to divide the day from ty no knowledge ?” 
the night, and let them be for signs, and for} " While on this subject we shall take occa- 
seasons, and for days, and for years.” sion to note a curious lingual coincidence 

With regard to the knowledge of good and| which occurs to us. Moses, in his Book of 
evil ree in our bosoms, Menu says, in | Genesis, gives us the history of Abraham and 
the 25th verse : his wife, Sarai. The Hindoos have their his- 

“For the sake of distinguish-actions, He| tory in the vedas of Bramha and bis consort, 
made a total difference between right and | Sara-iswiti (iswiti being synonymous with the 
wrong, and inured these sentient creatures to | appellation goddess). 
pleasure and pain, cold and heat, and other| A slight transposition of Brahma, with an 
Opposite pairs.” additional initial A, gives us Abraham; and 

ut Moses, in Genesis, chapter 2, verse 5, | Sara is almost identical with Sarai, Abraham’s 
says that the serpent informed Eve of this| wife. The lingual coincidence is striking, 
knowledge—for, in tempting her with the| although their histories may be distinctive. 
fruit of Soa en, he says: These “ Laws of Menu” contain an abund- 

“For God doth know that in the day ye| ance of miscellaneous, curious matter, ex- 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, | tremely interesting to antiquaries, and es- 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good andevi.” | pecially to students of law, as they embracd 

Creation being ended, Menu records the| precepts that have a foundation on which 
event in his 51st verse in these terms : many a code of modern, civil and religious 

“He, whose powers are incomprehensible, | law has been erected, and to such we recom- 
having thus created me and this universe, | mend their perusal.—Late Paper. 
was again absorbed in the Supreme Spirit, 
changing the time of energy for the time of 
repose.” 























“And on the seventh day God ended the 
work which He had made, and He rested on 
the seventh day from all the work which He 
had made.” 

Among other coincidences of Menu and 
Moses we note one which occurs in the ten 
commandments. Moses says, in Exodus, 
chap. 20, verse 3: 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 

And in verse 5: 

“ Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them 
nor serve them, for I the Lord, thy God, am 
a jealous God, visiting the we Lg: the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” 

Menu says, in his one hundred and seventy- 
third verse ; 

“ Yes, iniquity once committed fails not of 
producing fruit to him who wrought it, if not 
in his own person, yet in his sons ; yet, of not 
in his sons, yet in his grandsons.” 

Menu says, in chapter 8, verse 85: 

“The sinful have said in their hearts, 
‘Note sees us.’ Yes! the gods distinctly see 
them ; 80 does the spirit within their breasts.” 

And Psalms, chapter 53, verses 1 and 2, 


Vv 





No pain, no palm ; no thorns, no throne; no 
gall, no glory ; no cross, no crown.— Wm, Penn. 
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From Economy of Human Life. 
MODESTY. 


Who art thou, O man, that presumest on 
thine own wisdom? or why dost thou vaunt 
thyself on thine own acquirements? The 
first step toward being wise, is to know that 
thou art ignorant; and if thou wouldst not 
be esteemed foolish in the judgment of oth- 
ers, cast ott the folly of being wise in thine 
own conceit. 

As a plain garment best adorneth a beau- 
tiful woman, so a decent hebaviour is the 
greatest ornament of wisdom. The speech 
of a modest man giveth lustre to truth, and 
the diffidence of his words absolveth his 
error. 

He relieth not on his own wisdom; he 
weigheth the counsels of a friend, and receiv- 
eth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own 
praise, and believeth it not; he is the last in 
discovering his own perfections. 

Yet, as a veil addeth to beauty, so are his 
virtues set off by the shade which his modesty 
casteth upon them. But behold the vain 
man, and observe the arrogant ; he clotheth 
himeelf in rich attire, he walketh in the pub- 
lic street, he casteth round his eyes, and 
courteth observation. 

He tosseth up his head and overlooketh: 
the poor ; he treateth his inferiors with inso-: 
lence, and his superiors in return look down on 
his pride and folly with laughter. 

e despiseth the judgment of others, he 
relieth on his own opinion, and is confound- 
ed. He is puffed up with the vanity of imagi- 
nation ; his delight is to hear and speak of 
himeelf all the day long. He swalloweth 
with iness his own praise, and the flat- 
terer mm turn eateth him up. 

CONSIDERATION. 
Commune with thyself, O man, and con- 
sider wherefore thou wast made. 

Contemplate thy powers, thy wants, and 
thy connections ; so shalt thou discover the 
duties of life, and be directed in all thy ways. 
Proceed not to speak or to act before thou 
hast weighed thy words, and examined the 
tendency of every step thou shalt take; so 
shall disgrace fly far from thee, and in thy 
house shall shame be a stranger : repentance 
shall not visit thee, nor sorrow dwell upon 
thy cheek. 

he thoughtless man bridleth not his 
tongue; he speaketh at random, and is en- 
tangled in the foolishness of his own words. 
As one that runneth in haste, and leapeth 
overs fence, may fall into a pit on the other 
side, which he doth not~see; so is the man 
that plungeth suddenly into any action be- 

he hath considered the consequences 
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Hearken therefore unto the voice of con- 


sideration ; her words are the words of wis- 
dom, and her paths shall lead thee to truth 
and safety. 


Rosert Dopstey. 





OUR IRRATIONAL TEACHERS. 
What man owes to the lower animals in 


the way of models and hints for mechanical 
and scientific processes, can hardly be com- 
puted. A few striking instances will form 
the subjects of a brief article. M. Pouchet, 
the French naturalist, says: “The divin 

bell was invented by a spider; we had noth- 
ing to do but to imitate it. The copyist has 
not, however, equalled the inventor.” If this 
sentence is correctly translated M. Pouchet 
is hardly exact in his language. Animals 
invent nothing while following in their natu- 
ral spheres their natural instincts. What 
may be said of their accommodating them- 
selves to new conditions, as, for instance, 
when domesticated, is another matter. Bat 
the habits of the water-spider are sufficiently 
curious te excuse the naturalist’s extravagant 
expression. This insect weaves a bell-shaped 
house of water proof web, like silk, beneath the 
surface of the water. Now comes the necessity 
of making it habitable, or a safe depository for 
the eggs. The spider cannot pumpthe water out 
—and if he could it would not stay out. The 
problem is to displace the water by air. This 
the spider does by coming to the surface, 
taking a bubble of air under his body, de- 
scending into his bell and there releasing the 


air, till bubble by bubble he has filled the 
bell with air, and thus displaced the water. 
At what date the “ diving bell” was invent- 
ed by man is one of the points which histo 
does not decide. Among the earliest records 
of its employment it is mentioned that two 
Greeks descended into the water at Toledo, 
in the presence of Charles V and thousands 
of spectators. They descended in a large 
inverted kettle. This feat was performed in 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century, and 
was done rather as a marvel than for any 
practical purpose. An attempt was made, 
later in the century, to find, by means of @ 
diving bell, the treasure sup to be sunk in 
one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, near 
the Hebrides. Since then successive discov- 
eries have so perfected the apparatus for work- 
ing under water, that the primitive arrange- 
ment of the spider is entirely dispensed with, 
and the copy is much advanced on the ori- 
ginal. Nevertheless it may possibly be that 
the spider taught man his A B C in subma- 
rine operations. 

The engineering —— of tunnelling un- 
der the bed of the Thames, as performed by 
Brunel, isa reproduction ona large scale of the 
work of theship worm. This creature works 
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in & tube or shield of shell, open at both ends. 
The practice of sheathing vessels with cop- 
per was introduced to protect the wood from 
this terrible pest, and is effectual. But piers 
and dykes are still exposed to its ravages. 
The ordinary ship worm is about eighteen 
inches long, and half an inch thick. The 
lant teredo, of Sumatra, is of the same general 
orm as the ship worm, but grows to a length 
of six feet, and a thickness of three inches. 
This creature, however, does not attack wood 
or stone, but burrows into the hardened mud 
of tae sea bed. A brigade of teredos of 
this size might be an essential help in “ tun- 
nelling ;” but as man cannot secure the ac- 
tual services of the unintelligent animals, he 
must content himself with borrowing their 
processes. 

Some of the tribes of borers attack rocks, 
from soft chalk to the hardest. Some au- 
thorities think that the apparatus with which 
these stone- borers work is the foot, which is 
pad-like, but covered with sandy particles, 
which they twist half round and then back, 
as a carpenter does with his “ brad-awl.” 
Others are of opinion that the insect deposits 
an acid, which softens the rock. This lat: 
ter is rather a presumtion than an established 
fact. The human lapidary, or worker in 
gems, cuts them on a lead or other metal 
wheel, with emery and water. The insect 
borer, with his pad-foot coated with sand, has 
all the appliances, water being convenient 
and patience inexhaustible. The chalk cliffs 
of England are perforated by these creatures, 
and even the rocks of the plymouth Break- 
water are honeycombed by one of the most 
vigorous species of borers. The subject of 
insect engineering is inexhaustible, and we 
close with a mere reference to the perfect work 
of the bee cell, giving the utmost room for 
stowage, with perfect symmetry and strength. 
No doubt some hints must have been taken 
from the architecture of the bee. If more 
leseons were drawn from the same instructor, 
the houses of men would not fall down upon 
their heads.— Ledger. 





scrap from a letter now at hand : “ Yet a lit 
tle while, and I shall be among that number 
who have been and are not. 

“T have been out from home very little for 
some months past, excepting to our own meet- 
ing, which I have generally been able to 
attend. This I feel to be a great favor, and 
I am looking towards getting to our coming 
Yearly Meeting. My heavenly Father has 
been very kind and good to me throughout 
my long life. Surely I owe much for all the 
blessings and comforts received from His 
bountiful hand. All I can do now is to wait 
and still truet His mercy and goodness. I fully 
believe if, under all the varied surrounding 
circumstances, we do the best we can, all will 
be well with us in theend.” From such an ex- 
perience, the young, those who are just begin- 
ning life’s journey, may receive encourage- 
ment to enlist under the heavenly government, 
where preservation and reward are sure. 





































1 sometimes wonder whether our young 
Friends are aware of the pleasure they give 
us who are older, when they are willing to 
turn aside for a time from their more active 
pleasures or employments to hold quiet con- 
verse with us in writing. Their salutations 
often quicken the best life and brighten up 
our feelings, and we sometimes discover evi- 
dences, though they know it not, that they 
are being prepared by the head of the Great 
Former to become vessels of use in the church 
militant. 

I have been interested in a letter recently 
received from one of my young friends in 
which was depicted a feeling that is doubtless 
shared by many others. The writer says : 
“ Testimonials of affection from my Friends 
awaken in me a desire to prove myself more 
worthy of them. I earnestly wish to be faith- 
ful to every known duty. Occasionally I 
wonder if I have any particular mission, for 
I seem to be doing very little, and then 
again, I feel that perhaps the daily duties— 
the little things that claim daily attentioa— 
may be all I have to do with ; and even here 
I fail so often, that I do, indeed, sometimes 
feel discouraged, for fear I shall never make 
any advancement or know any growth in the 
best life. I have ever had held up to my 
view the pow and loving kindness of a 
os ather, so I humbly trust thatas He 

noweth our most secret thoughts, He know- 
eth alao my secret desires after good.” 

Ah! how the way might be simplified and 
doubtings removed by a persistent faithful- 
ness in the performance of present duties. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand tindeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” This exhortation does not 

int to any et thing. It is, even as a 

loved Friend said to me a few days since, 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





It is very encouraging to the Christian 
traveller to receive words of cheer from a 
fellow pilgrim, especially when these words 
of cheer are based upon the experience of a 
long life that has been mainly devoted to the 
service of truth. The precious trust of such 
& servant is sweetly manifest in the following 
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“‘T am more and more convinced that the 
preparation for the higher life is in doing 
the work of each day, whether that be sweep- 
ing a room or preaching a sermon.” It mat- 
ters little what the duty is, but it does matter 
in what spirit, a thing whether in itself great 
or small, is performed. If we maintain the 
watch on this point, cultivating a loving and 
cheerful spirit, aiming to bear with equa- 
nimity the cross occurrences of daily life, and 
remembering whence strength can be derived 
for all these, we may feel assured that if any 
- peg duty is required it will be shown us, or 
if we have assigned to us any special mission, 
we will not be left ignorant of it. 
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gaged in such occupations to attend our 
week-day meetings. Much sympathy was 
expressed for this class, as well as for those 
who manifest by their conduct that they have 
not yet been aroused to the performance of 

this reasonable service. 

On First-day the seven meeting-houses were 
open for divine worship. Some of the houses 
were filled to their utmost capacity, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, and 
all the meetings were satiafactory and crowned 
with solemnity and religious feeling. Three , > 
of the houses were open in the evening, and 
an afternoon meeting was heid at Spruce 
street. 

A very large and interesting children’s 
meeting was held at the Race street house on 
First-day afternoon, in which ten First-day 
schools were represented. The exercises were 
opened by the reading of the 103d Psalm, 
followed by recitations from the different 
classes of texts of Scripture and appropriate 
poetry. The children were briefly addressed 
by several Friends, and after a solemn and 
impressive silence, the meeting closed. The 
kind greetings between the younger and older, 
brought ioto exercise that love which cannot . 
be too carefully cultivated. 

On Second-day morning, the meeting gath- 
ered at the usual hour, and the attendance 
was large. The reading of the epistles from 
other Yearly Meetings followed the reading 
of the reports. Committees were appointed 
to essay replies and to examine the Treas- 
urer’s account. The subject left over from 
last year, of a proposed alteration in the 
Fourth query, was revived by propositions 
in the reports from Concord, Caln, Western, 
and Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, and 
after considerable expression, a committee 
was appointed in both Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings, to take the whole subject into con- ) 
sideration and report to a future sitting. ! 

Our paper goes to press too early to admit 
of an extended account this week. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEeEtiInG:—This 
body convened in this city on the 12th inst. 
The following Friends are present with min- 
utes from their respective meetings : Rebecca 
Price, William Wood, Elizabeth M. Mat- 
thews, and Rebecca Turner from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting; Thomas Foulke, Samuei 
B. Haines, and David H. and Naomi Barnes 
trom New York Yearly Meeting; James 
Haines and William Foulke of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting ; a number also being in at- 
‘tendance from various places without certifi- 
‘Cates. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders was 
held the Seventh-day previous. It was 
opened under a feeling of unusual solemnity. 
The removal by death of some who had 
long been earnest and active advocates of 
the cause of truth, and who one year ago 
had borne no unimportant part in the delib- 
erations of the body, was feelingly adverted 
to, and their vacant places appealed to those 
yet in the field of service to be “fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The answers to the queries were encourag- 
ing, showing that unity prevailed among the 
members, and that Ministers and Elders 
‘were concerned to labor in harmony. Much 
exercise prevailed in regard to an increase of 
that simplicity which becomes our Christian 
profession, that-all might closely watch and 
not suffer the inroads of arbitrary customs to 
impair their appreciation of this important 
testimony. It was thought that the present 
manner of conducting mercantile and other 
business often made it difficult for those en- 





“ One GENERATION PasseTH AWAY AND 
ANOTHER GENERATION CoMETH.”—This ar- 
rangement is of Divine appointment and has 
been enacted since the creation of the world. 
No new thing is now happening unto us, and 
yet there has never been a time when its enact- 
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ment has come more closely home to some of 
us as within the past few months. Changes 
have come in such rapid succession, that our 
cotemporaries still remaining are but few in 
number ; aye, it would almost seem that we 
alone are left, of all of our age, with whom 
we have taken sweet counsel and gone up to 
the house of God in company, and we may 
not “long have to walk alone.” Does this 
probability appal us? It need not, if our 
lamps are brightly burning. A lively Chris- 
tian faith is an anchor sure and steadfast— 
able to resist all the tossings occasioned by 
the billows of affliction, and if this be our 
anchor we can trust, even while in this world 
of change. 

One of our gifted writers has said, “ Chris- 
tian faith is to believe in the parental love 
and kind providence of God. It is to be- 
lieve that earth is a place of discipline, 
where not only joy but sorrow: is a proof of 
the divine goodness, and that whom God 
loveth, he chasteneth. It is the education 
of the soul in the spiritual life; the rising 
above the world while we live in it, so that 
the clouds which cast a shadow upon our 
path can no longer obscure the upward vision.” 

But we have somewhat wandered from our 
subject—we will return to say a few words 
more. 

Amid our many bereavements, and the 
realization of the truth, that one generation 
is rapidly passing away, the blessed posses- 
sion of Christian faith will enable us to be- 
lieve that He who hath taken to His glorious 
rest the faithful laborers of our generation, 
is calling and fitting others to enter into His 
service. May the call be heeded and the 
shoulders be given to bear the burden. Then 
will the ways of Zion no longer mourn. 
“‘ Then shall the field be joyful and all that 
is therein; then shall all the trees of the 
wood rejoice before the Lord, for He cometh. 
He cometh to judge the earth; He shall 
judge the world with righteousness and the 
people with His truth.” 


WE regret to decline publishing an inter- 
esting communication from our friend G. F. 
_in relation to the late sad events among the 
Indians. The subject of the deep wrongs 
suffered by the Modocs has been a topic of 


editorial remark, and we have also published 
a number of communications on this subject. 
The murder of a number of Indians by Cap- 
tain Benjamin Wright in 1852 has been de- 
nied by very good authority, and we know 
our friend would regret to do any wrong 
to the memory of an unfortunate man, 
or give pain to his surviving relatives and 
friends. 

ALcoHoL.—We have received a circular, 

signed by twenty-two eminent members of 
the medical profession of New York and vi- 
cinity, which calls to view the alarming pre- 
valence and ill-effects of intemperance. 
These physicians unite in the declaration 
that they believe alcoho! should be classed 
with other powerful drugs which should only 
be preacribed or used medicinally with con- 
scientious caution and a sense of grave re- 
sponsibility. They also announce that they 
are of the opinion that the use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage is productive of a large 
amount of physical disease; that it entails 
diseased appetites upon offspring; and that 
itis the cause of a large percentage of the 
crime and pauperiem of our cities and coun- 
try. ' 
They would welcome any judicious and 
effective legislation—State and national— 
which should seek to confine the traffic im 
alcohol to the legitimate purposes of medical 
and other sciences, art and mechanism. 

With these views we have earnest sympa- 
thy, and we rejoice to find the medical pro- 
fession, both in this country and in Great 


Britain, giving its powerful voice inthegreat | 


cause of temperance. 


DIED. 


McCODUCK.—On the 27th of Seventh mo., 1872, 
at his residence in. Saratoga, N. Y., William MeCo- 
duck, in his 65th year; an esteemed member of 
Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the morning of the 6th of 
Fourth mo., 1873, in Moorestown, Martha L., wife of 
the late David Lippincott, in the 58th year of her 
age; an esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. 

CLASH.—On Fourth-day morning, the 7th inst., 
Garretson Clash, in the 52nd year of his age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, held at Spruce Street. 

PANCOAST.—Near Hancock’s Bridge, on the 
29th of Fourth month, Joseph Panceast, in the 79th 

ear of bis age; a member of Lower Greenwich 
onthly Meeting, N. J. 
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YOKOHAMA AND ITS VICINITY. 

We have furnished in several numbers ex- 
tracts from “‘ Travels around the World,” by 
Wm. H. Seward. This new and interesting vol- 
ume contains information not generally ac- 
cessible to travellers. The high reputation of 
the writer gave him peculiar facilities for obser- 


* vation, and his enlarged knowledge and ex- 


perience make his account of the countries 
he visited unusually valaable and attractive. 
The following sketch of Japan and its inhab- 
itants is from the same volume: 


Accustomed at home to the intermingling 
of all classes, conditions, and races, in sub- 
jection to one system of laws and tribu- 
nals, with common standards of morals and 
manners, we are as yet unprepared for the 
different constitution of society we find here : 
instead of one community, two, standing side 
by side, each independent one of the other— 
the one native, the other foreign. 

The native population of Japan is forty 
millions, all of the Mongolian type ; the so- 
called European population five thousand, 
temporarily residing here from various na- 
tions, including the United States. These 
foreigners are gathered upon tracts of land, 
one, three or six miles square, called conces- 
sions, adjacent to native cities in the chief 
ports of this maritime empire. These for- 
eign settlements are corporations, regulated 
and protected by the several foreign nations, 
and are copied in all respects from western 
models, while the unpaved native cities, built 
of firs and cedars, thatched with bamboo and 
cane, are as perfectly Japanese as if a Euro- 
pean had never touched the coast. 

It may be conceived that it is difficult for 
the transient traveller, who always sojourns 
among his countrymen, and speaks with the 


’ natives only through an interpreter, to study 


Japan or its people. The Japanese, however 
they may have been heretofore, are not now 
jealous or suspicious. They labor cheerfully 
on the wharves, serve faithfully in foreign 
families within the concessions, and manu- 
facture in their own districts articles of fur- 
niture and fancy goods for foreign markets. 
oo are polite, sagacious, and skilful tra- 
ers. 


September 27th. The representations of 
native costumes on the Japanese, porcelain 
and lacquer-work, which are found on our 
tables and in our parlors at home, are not 
less accurate than spirited. The coarse black 
hair isa chief object of pride and care. The 
barber with his scissors, combs, razors and 
pomatum, is seen at all hours of the day in 
the most public places. The women brush 





the hair from the temples @ la Pompadour, 
and gather it up under a small smooth puff 
at the back of the head with gilt and ver- 
million pins. The hair of the men is shorn 
entirely off the crown, leaving enough at the 
sides and back to be drawn upward and fas- 
tened in a graceless and meaningless knot. 
The effect is simply shocking. The barber- 
work being performed only three times @ 
week, care is taken to prevent disarrange- 
ment in the intervals. They use, instead of 
a pillow, a wooden block adjusted to the 
shape of the neck. The pomatum so lavishly 
applied is extracted from an herb, which, 
growing in the eaves of the houses, makes @ 
pretty green fringe for the brown thatched 
roofs. They say that one of the Emperors, 
for sumtuary reasons, forbade the cultivation 
of this plant in the fields. Thus the people, 
while evading the law, beautify their dwell- 


in 

Here as in Alaska and in ancient Mexico, 
civil economy requires that the married and 
unmarried women shall wear distinguishing 
hadges. The girl, with full hair tastefully 
arranged, with white teeth, and with the free 
use of cosmetics, and a scrupulously modest 
costume, is attractive ; when married her eye- 
brows are imme liately shaven off, her teeth 
are stained jet-black, the ornaments are re- 
moved from her hair, and she becomes repul- 
sive. 

Wherever a city of the living is, there is 
also a greater city of the dead. The Ja- 
panese bury on the hill sides. Though cre- 
mation is sometimes practised, the body is 
more generally interred in a sitting posture, 
cramped within a plain, white, square box, 
borne to the grave on men’s shoulders. All 
who attend wear white mourning-badges. 
Women do not appear in the processions. 
Burial is without pomp and pageantry. A 
black or gray stone obelisk is raised over the 
grave. 


All the cemeteries are crowded, but doubt- 
less this is due to the economy of land re- 
quired by so dense a population. They are, 
however, always shaded and green. 

28th. We made an excursion by boat to- 
day on the bay of Yeddo to Kanagava and its 
precincts. The Tokaido, the high road 
which traverses the island of Niphon, passes 
through the town. A crowd of both sexes 
and all ages gathered and stared at our land- 
ing. The architecture of Japanese towns 
and villages is monotonous. The buildings, 
public and private, are small, and huddled 
together. It was a pleasing surprise to find 
the railroad to Yeddo in process of construc- 
tion. It is undertaken by a native company, 
using only Japanese capital, credit and la- 
bor. By the way, the projectors are becom- 
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ing timid in prosecuting the work, under an 
apprehension that, when it shall be completed, 
foreigners will base extortionate claims on 
any accidental injuries they may suffer. 
Ascending a high hill just beyond the town 
of Kanagava, we enjoyed our first interior 
view of Japanese rural scenery. Thencefor- 
ward we had a path only five or six feet wide, 
which winds across the plains and around 
the hill-sides, not on any principle of road- 


making, but simply for the convenient use of 


the soil. The hill-tops are covered with ma- 
jestic cypresses and yew-trees, intermingled 
with the chestnut, holly, pine, persimmon and 


camphor, At their bases are thick groves of 


the slender bamboo, which, besides being 
highly ornamental, is the most variously use- 
ful of all the woods in the East. 

_ The althea, the lily, the japonica, the arbor- 
vite, the wisteria, the passion-flower, and 
many other shrubs and creepers, which re- 
quire so much care and labor in our gardens 
and green houses, are luxuriant here. There 
is NO waste, either by rock, marsh or jungle; 
every hill is terraced, every acre irrigated, 
every square foot of land covered by some 
tree, cereal or esculent. Instead of farms 
there are small plots, and each is tilled with 
cotton, flax, wheat, barley, sugar, beats, pep- 
pers, sweet-potatoes, cabbages, turnips and 
other vegetables, by a single family, with 
equal care to that which is bestowed on our 
flower-beds. No allowance is made for even 
accidental waste of the crop. The individu- 
al wheat stalk which is bent down by the 
storm is restored and supported. Each head 
of rice, each particular boll of cotton is kept 
in its place until carefully removed by the 
husbandman’s hand. 
time in gathering the crops into garners; as 
fast as the product ripens it is harvested, and 
immediately prepared for the market. Des- 
potism though often cruel, is not always 
blind. A law of the empire obliges every 
one who fells a tree to plant another. 

THE PEACE POLICY. 
Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 


The following is the substance of the report 
adopted by the Indian Commissioners at the 
session recently concluded in New York: 

The Modoe War cannot, with the least 
peerage be charged against the President’s 

ndian peace policy. On the contrary, that 
policy would have prevented the war and its 
attendant deplorable sacrifice of innocent 
blood. Even if it were otherwise, a moment’s 
reflection must render it apparent that the 
misdeeds of individual Indians or bands can- 
not be charged against the innocent, or upon 
the race. Nor can isolated instances of in- 
gratitude or resistance to kindly influences, 
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or the commission of crime by some Indians 
be a cause for the abandonment of a just and 
humane policy to the race, any more than is 
the commission of similar crimes in our civi- 
lized communities a reason for the unusual 
abandonment of the appliances of civilization 
for the repression and punishment of crime. 

It is an indisputable fact of history that, 
previous to the incoming of the present ad- 
ministration of the Government, nearly every 
Indian war on record owed its immediate, as 
well as remote, origin to acis of injustice, op- 
pression or crime on the part of white men. 
A most prolific inspiration to such acts has 
been the greed for land or gold. The Gov- 
ernment is solemnly bound in its treaties with 
the Indian tribes to protect their reservations 
from the encroachments of citizens of the 
United States. A few lawless men, often 
criminal refugees from civilization, trespass 
upon an Indian reservation, exasperate its 
owners by their aggressions and robberies, 
and kill them in their quarrels or their drunk- 
en orgies, or for the deliberate purpose of 
causing war; and, when the Indian takes his 
revenge, the “ atrocity ” is heralded through- 
out the land. The red man has no telegraph, 
no newspaper, no friends to take his side of 
the story, and no degree of e ration or 
falsehood is too gross to be unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by the public mind against him. The 
military are called upori to protect the settlers, 
and war ensues. en the Government es- 
pouses the cause of its law-breakers, and, when 
peace comes, it is found that the disgraceful 
act has cost millions of money and the lives 
of officers, soldiers and settlers for esch In- 
dian exterminated. In other cases Indians 
are deliberately shot down in cold blood to 
excite war for its attendant expenditure of 
money. In other cases the crime of a single 
savage murderer, or band of murderers, is 
made the pretext of war against peaceable 
tribes. While these things are meant to be 
here spoken of as in the past, they are perti- 
nent to the present. The attempt is now be- 
ing made in more than one quarter of the 
West to excite war with peaceable tribes of 
Indians, under cover of public feeling against 
Modoc treachery. “I am afraid every day,” 
writes the commanding officer from a frontier 

oat, where the Indians have long been friend- 
. “that some of these ruffians will kill an 
Indian to bring on war.” 

It has never been the expectation of the 
friends of the Indian policy that it would ia 
the short period of a few years civilize the 
savage tribes, nor could we expect it to bring 
the red men in three years to me as free 
from crime as the white, nor look upon him 
as he is and adopt the measures which seem 
best to make him better. It is the opponents 
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of the policy who expect the Indian to be 
more free from criminality than the people 
of our most civilized communities. It is im- 
possible for such a policy even to meet with 
well-founded objections, if its purposes and 
methods are rightly understood, and equally 
impossible for it to fail if persisted in. Hence 
the efforts of bad men, with whose schemes it 
has interfered, to misrepresent both its de- 
signs and modes of working. 

Its method of securing honest agents is to 
take their nomination out of politics, and put 
it under the control of religious societies, the 
reese agents formerly appointed having 

n generally dishonest and reckless of the 
well-being of the Indians. Four years of trial 
has proved the President’s policy to be a suc- 
cess beyond the anticipations of its friends. 
With the exception of General Crook’s contest 
with a few hostile bands of the Apaches, now 
successfully terminated, and this unhappy 
struggle with a handful of Modoc braves, the 
country has been saved from Indian wars, 
with all their attendant horrors and enormous 
expense. 

Of its successful results thus far in saving 
millions of money to the Government and the 
Indians, by the breaking up of rings, the dis- 
covery and prevention of frauds, the unearth- 
ing and dismissal of dishonest agents, the 
scrutiny of contracts and accounts, and if 
other ways, the members of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners can affirm from their own 
knowledge. That it has been a gratifyin 
success in the other respects contempla 
wherever it is fairly in operation, those of us 
who have visited the Indian reservations can 
testify. 

It is our belief that if the Christian denomi- 
nations of the country, who have a share in 
the responsibility, co-operate as actively and 
earnestly in the missionary part of the work 
as is due to its importance, before the second 
term of the President shall have ended, the 
success of these measures will have become so 

tent to all, that even the most inveterate 

odian haters of the border will hardly ven- 
ture to complain of them. 
Feirx Brunot, Chairman. 

Robert Campbell, John V. Farwell, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Nathan Bishop, George H. 
Stuart, Edward 8. Tobey, John D. Lang. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON AMERICA. 
Further Under Niagara than Ever Mortal Foot had 
Trodden. 

Lonpon, April 5. 
Professor Tyndall had intended to reserve 
any public disquisition upon his American 
observations for the present, but the eagerness 
of his friends overcame his hesitation, and 


the blank that has for some time followed his 





































name in the pregeecuee as the lecturer for 
last night, wo 

the subject “ Niagara.’ y 
crowd el he is to lecture; but last night 
the rush was tremendous; and when the 
professor took his stand at nine o'clock, it 
was to be heartily cheered by the largest au- 
dience ever assembled in that room, which 
comprised many of the most eminent persons 
in the literary and scientific circles of Lon- 
don. He plunged at once, figuratively speak- 
ing, into K 


ed up two weeks ago with 
a.” There is always a 


iagara; and the most interestin 
rt of his lecture was perhaps an account 0 
ow he plunged into it literally. 
He related how he came to fraternal terms 


with the man who haunts Goat Ieland and 
plays Eolus to the Cave of the Winds. Hav- 
ing persuaded this individual that he must 
advance beneath the Horseshoe fall, as far as 
foot of mortal had ever trod, his guide in- 
structed him to put on for the adventure 
three pairs of woolen pantaloons, two pairs 
of woolen socks, etc., causing him to admire 
how, by experience, this old man had dis- 
covered certain remote laws of moisture, 
namely, that though with thick woolens, one 
gets wet, it remains the same wet, and keeps 
out sudden changes of temperature, when en- 
tering other water. 


Having proceeded as far as adventurers 


usually go, they came toa heavy and deep 
stream, oi 

The guide hesitated, looked doubtful, then 
entered. He struggled hard with the torrent 
even when up to his knees, and it became 


hing down between rocky sides. 


really formidable when it rose over his hips. 
However, he got on the other side, and then 
turned upon Tyndall a look which said, 
“Now, come on!” Tyndall saw there was 


danger, and took time to plan what he would 


do in case of each possible eventuality. Hav- 
ing so “ wound himself up” that he might 
not have to plan when in the stream, he en- 
tered. When he had reached the centre, and 
the water was over his hips, the eventuality 
occurred; the bottom was more treacherous 
than he had expected, and the dash of the 
stream was so strong that he was wheeled 
around and lost his balance.. Whereupon he 
flung himself into the stream and was whirled 
and floated into shallow water, but on the 
same side from which he started. He then 
made another effort, with more caution as to 
his foothold, and arrived on the other shore. 
From that point he penetrated further, as the 
guide said, than man had ever gone before, 
until nearly at the apex of the Horseshoe he 
looked up and saw the great green half dome 
of the cataract above his head. 

On first seeing the falls, which he approached 
from the American side, he was not disap- 
pointed, but yet not very much exalted. His 
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mood was not the very best perhaps, but in 
any case with such sights time is a great 
element. The mind and eye must grow to 
the occasion. Afterward he sat hed in 
the top of the tower on Goat Island-for hours 
at a time, and at all hours of the day and 
night, gazing upon the tremendous fall. He 
observed that the waters had a rhythmic fall, 
wave after wave splashing down with a cer- 
tain periodicity, the effect of which was rather 
musical than noisy. The great roar of Ni- 
agara he described as existing chiefly in the 
imagination of travellers; owing to the flat- 
ness of the surrounding table land, there is 
little sounding-board for the fall, and its roar 
is slight compared with that of smaller falls, 
such as that at Devil’s Bridge in Swizerland. 
As the water falls rhythmically, so the spray 
rises in successive gauzy veils, giving @ peri- 
odicity to the outflashings of the marvellous 
rainbow. And when, with these character- 


istics, the rich and various emerald hues of 


the fall, threaded with streaks of silver foam 
are considered, “it may be perceived that 
beauty is not absent, though majesty is its 
-~ — 

e found the gorge below the suspension 
bridge and the whirlpool to be almost sas 
derful as the fall, and on the day when he 
was guided to it by the photographer—but 
for whom he might have a it—the sur- 
face seemed covered with broken rainbows. 
Of the vast wave crests at this point, as well 
as other views, the professor showed a num- 
ber of admirable photographic views (taken 
instantaneously) with his magic lantern, and 
he had besides two paintings and two maps, 
which give a full view of the whole country 
from Lake Erie to Ontario. 


I have omitted reporting from my notes 
the purely scientific passages of the profess- 
or’s lecture. The view he took was substan- 
tially that of Sir Charles Lyell. He had a 
small cataract made in front of the lecture 
desk, which I' found rather comical with 
memories of Niagara in my mind, by which 
he illustrated the wearing away of the soft 
shale beneath the upper rock, and the con- 
sequent breaking down of this strong crust. 
He tracked the fall cutting its mighty 
furrow all the way, step by step, from ,the es- 
carpmert through the table land at Lewis- 
ton up to its present position; said that it 
was probable that many falls such as the 
American Fall had been found in that prog- 
ress, only to be drained off by the great cen- 
tral current, and predicted that in five thous- 
and years the Horseshoe Fall must be above 
Goat Island, and all between that island and 
the American shore’be dry land. 

A very interesting episode of the lecture, 
to his English hearers, was some experiments 













with the sand blast, with which he illustrated 
the phenomena of erosion. Nothing in 


America of a scientific kind seems to have 
more interested Professor Tyndall than the 
Boston Sand Blast Works, through which he 
was lel by Josiab Quincy. Afterward, he 
met in Philadelphia General Tiedmann, the 
inventor of it, who gave him many speci- 
mens of the curious effects on glass and other 
materials produced ‘by the blast. Of course 
it would not have been Tyndall if he had not 
already in the institution a small sand blast. 
In working it last week he got his nose and 
mouth so full of sand that he was annoyed by 
it for two days; so, previous to experiments 
last night, he filled his nostrils with cotton, 
and asked the audience to excuse any pecu- 
liarity in his voice, and proceeded to cover 
pieces of glass with varieties of lace and 
other patterns, greatly te their delight. He 
then showed how this carving of the world 
by sand was ever going on, and exhibited 
some stones which were almost as artistically 
carved as Indian arrows, but which had been 
touched only by abrading sand. He said 
that Professor Huxley was of the opinion that 
the neck ot the Sphinx had been carved eut 
by the wind-driven sands of the surrounding 
desert. With these preliminaries Dr. Tyn- 
dall showed what grand phenomena of ero- 
sion hall gone on at Niagara, and so ended 
the scientific part of his lecture. 

He took up fifteen minutes after the hour 
{which he almost never over by.a min- 
ute) to apeak of the reception with which he 
had met in America, and of that coun- 
try. He said that the invitation which had 
taken him thither was signed by twenty-five 
men of eminence, among whom he named 
Emerson, Agassiz, Holmes, and others. That 
he had found there much to prove to him the 
scientific standard in the United States was 
high, and read some extracts from a lecture 
by the president of Cornell University, which 
he said were of an elevation which had not 
been surpassed in the writings of European 
thinkers. He alluded to some taunts that 
had been uttered in Europe with respect to 
the corruptions of politicians recently dis- 
closed in America (he did so, I could see, 
with a pain which I wish some of the Wash- 
ington gentlemen who have rewarded them- 
selves so handsomely for their extraordinary 
services to their country could have witnessed ), 
but he alluded to them only to warn the 
sneerers that they little knew the heart of the 
American people if they did not see that its 
healthwas being shown in throwing this cor- 
ruption to the surface. The eloquent ra- 
tion, as I must call it, with which Dr. Tyndall 
concluded his lecture, was an appreciation of 
the United States, and of its people, so warm 
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and yet so removed from the commonplaces 
about “ the language of Milton,” and so forth, 


‘that even as his eye kindled, with generous 


feeling, the hearts of his hearers kindled, and, 
as his voice ceased, there followed plaudits 
which, though they may not have equalled 
even the moderate roar of Niagara, may have 
recalled some queer sounds which he says he 
heard when down under Horseshoe Falls 
“like the cracking of innumerable whips.” 





THE POETS’ “ ESSAY ON MAN.” 
A Literary Curiosity. 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY JAMES MONK. 


What strange infatuation rules mankind !|—Chatéer- 
ton. 

What different spheres to human bliss assigned !— 
Rogers. 


To loftier things your finer pulses burn.—Charles 
gue. 
If Man would but his finer nature learu.—2. H. 
Dana 


What several ways men to their calling have !— 
Ben. Johnson. 

And grasp at life though sinking to the grave.— 
Fatkner. 

Ask what is human life? The sage replies.—Cow- 


per. 

Wealth, pomp and honor are but empty toys.— Fur- 
gusson. 

We trudge, we travel, but from pain to pain.— 


Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main,— 
Burns. 

We only toil who are the first of things.— Tennyson. 

From labor health, from health contentment springs. 
— Beattie. 

Fame runs before us as the morning star.— Dryden. 

How little do we know that which we are |—Byron. 

Let none, then, here his certain knowledge boast. 
— Pomfret. 

Of fleeting joys too certain to be lost.— Waller. 

For over all there bangs a cloud of fear.— Hood. 

All is but change and separation here.—Steele. 

To smooth life’s passage o’er its thorny way.—7im 
Dwight. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day.— 
Herbert 


Be rich in patience, if thou in gudes be poor.— Dun- 
rT. 
So many men do stoope to sights unsure.—Gef 
Whitney. 


Choose out the man to virtue best inclined.— Rowe. 

Throw envy, folly, prejudice, behind.— Langhorne. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise.— Congreve. 

Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

Remembrance worketh with her busy train.—Gold- 
emith. 

Care draws on care, woe comforts woe again.— 
Drayton, 

On high estates huge heaps of care attend.— Web- 
ster. 

No joy 80 great but runneth to an end.—Southwell. 

No hand applaud what honor shuns to’ hear.— 
Thomson, 

Who casts off shame should likewise cast off fear.— 
Sheridan Knowles. 

Grief haunts us down the precipice of years.— W. 
8. Landor. 

Virtue alone no dissolution fears.—Zdwerd Moore. 


Time loosely spent will not again be won.—Robert 
Greene. 

What shall I do to be forever known ?— Cowley. 

But now the wane of life comes darkly ov.—Joan 
Baillie. 

After a thousand mazes overgone.— Keats. 

In this brief state of trouble and unrest.—Ben 
Baitou. 

Man never is, but always to be, blest.—Pope. 

How fading are the joys we dote upon \—Blair. 

Lo! while I speak the present moments gone.— 
Oldham. ; 

Oh! thou eternal arbiter of things |—Akenside. 

How awful is the hour when conscience stings.—/. 
G. Percival. 

Oonscience—stern arbiter in every breast.—J. 4. 
Hillhouse. 

The fluttering wish on wing that will not rest.— 
Mallet. . 

Time is the present hour; the past is fled.—Mats- 
den. 





‘Oh! thou futurity—our hope and dread.— Elliot. 


This above all: to thine own self be trae.—Shaks- 
peare. . 

Learn to live well, that thou mayst die so too.—Sir 
J. Denham. 

To those that list the wo ld’s gay scenes I leave.— 
Spenser. 

Some ills we wish for when we wish to live.— 
Young. 


ee 


HENRY TIMROD. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTBR. 


[I murmured to him, ‘ You will svon be at rest 
now.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, in a tone so mournful ; 
‘yes, my sister, but love is sweeter than rest.’ ”"—W. 
Y. Tribune, March 11.) 


Night of struggle and conflict—desperate strife for 
breath ; 

Life, like a stranded ship, wrecked on the rocks of 
death ; 

Comes, with the early dawn, ease to the tortared 
breast, 

One by the pillow whispers—“ Soon shalt thou be 
at rest.” 


Frail as a broken flower, lying there in her sight, 

Wistfal he seeks her face, fair in the morniog 
light. . 

“ Ab! my sister,” he murmers, almost home with 


the blest— 

Tremulous tone of truth— Love is sweeter than 
rest.” 

Out of our famished hearts, sick with a hidden 
pain, 


Up from our tired lives, echoes the same refrain ; 

For deeper than all our creeds, though often uncon- 
fessed, 

Is the moan of that parting life—“ Love is sweeter 
than rest.” 


Bright may be jasper walls, clear may be crystal 

Bat we ‘hold our darlings here by tenderest min- 

For the inyeti veil between us and the world of 

Is thie wit a folding gloom that heavily shadows 
is. 


Still, through the deathless Love that was not held 
of the grave, 

But out of its three deys’ dark ascended, strong to 
save, 
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We wait, in solemn trust, by the door of the awfal 
tomb, 

That, seen from(the other side, is Heaven’s ante- 
room. 





cesses of old ones. We are skeptical as re- 
gards the value of lost arts. It is true there 
are arts which have fallen into disuse, and 
others which depend upon the skill and 
patience of the individual, but none which 
rests on any lost secret of Nature which sci- 
ence cannot restore.— Prof. Henry, in Popula 

Science Monthly. : 


REST AHWILE. 


Come apart and rest awhile, men of busi- 
ness; believe me, there is now and then a 
ree a venture in doing nothing at all. 

n the power to put business aside, and 
abiding now and then in a perfect quiet, 
things sometimes solve themselves, when we 
give them that advantage, which refuseto come 
clear for all our trying. We all know how, 
by simply taking some perplexity into the 
deepest silence this side of death—a good 
night’s sleep—we can do better sometimes 
than if we sat up and wrought at a task all 
night. When Matthew Murray, of Leeds, 
wanted to see his way through some sore 
plexity in his inventions, and all other efforts 
was of no use, he rested day and night from 
all noise, and all effort, except the effort an 
active man has to keep himself quiet; and 
then the thing he wanted would steal in and 
look at him, and light on him, and stay as 
birds used to light on the old hermits, no 
more afraid of them than of the trees under 
which they sat. 

And, mothers, you too may care and toil in- 
cessantly for your little ones, never resting » 
moment in your devotion ; and then because 
you never do be quiet, but enter into your 
very closet with a little frock to mend, you 
shall never be able to take the whole sun- 
light and sum of your motherhood into your 
heart. You will beso full of care about 
the bread that perisheth as to miss the 
bread that cometh down from Heaven. No 
person in the world needs so much now and 
then to be still, and open her soul only to the 
silence, as an earnest, energetic, whole hearted 
mother. This eternal activity is almost sure 
to run at last into shallows, and cheat the 
soul of its just and right inheritance, the 
presence of the Heavenly Master, the strength 
and joy which flows from calm and secret 
fellowship with God.— Exchange. 

































For little can love be worth that only lives in sight 

Of the face and the form beloved; that takes no 
dear delight 

In thought of the sacred past, in hope of the days to 


come, 
When love shall be sweeter than rest, in the life of 
the endless home. 








PHYSICAL SCIENCE AS A CIVILIZING FORCE. 


It is said that a hundred thousand slaves 
were employed at one time in the construc- 
tion of the Pyramids of Egypt; one hundred 
and twenty thousand were engaged in hewing 
the obelisks of Thebes, and an equal number 
in digging the ancient canal which joined the 
Nile and the Red Sea. These slaves were 
treated as beasts of burden, or as mere ma- 
chines, of which Athens, in her palmy days, 
had four hundred thousand, with but twenty 
thousand freemen. 

Now, we owe the abolition of this condition 
of humanity, in the higher civilized nations 
of the world at the present day, to the study 
of the laws of the operations of Nature. By 
a knowledge of these laws the energies of the 
elements of Nature are substituted for human 
labor, and by this substitution mankind is not 
only relieved from brute-labor, but also given 
control of energies which enable him to pro- 
duce effects which could only result from the 
muscular power of beings of a superior order. 
It may be shown by a simple calculation that 
about fifteen tons of anthracite coal burned 
in the furnace of one of our best steam-engines 
exerts an energy equal to that of an able- 
bodied slave, working ten hours a day for 
thirty years of his active life. It is this sub- 
stitution of the energies of Nature for the 
power of human muscle that, as we have said, 
has abolished slavery and elevated humanity 
to a higher plane than was ever dreamed of 
by the wisest sages of ancient times. To illus- 
trate this, a few examples will suffice. As 
one of these, we may refer to the progress of 
the arts of locomotion, and the means which 
science has afforded for the instantaneous in- 
terchange of thought between men in the 
most distant parts of the earth; as another, 
to the production of clothing fabrics, in which 
a single individual, directing the energies of 
an engine of one-man power, is capable of 
doing three thousand times the work of an 
ordinary weaver. As a third example, we 
may point to the art of prioting by means of 
the steam-press, in which a single man will 
make more copies in a given time of a com- 
position, than a million of ancient transcribers 
could do. Seience is every day creating new 
arte, and modifying and improving the pro- 





In reply to the question “Is not Life In- 
surance simply betting on one’s life in the in- 
terest of one’s friends? The Christian Union 
replies, “ Betting is a relic of barbarism ; 
life insurance a result of civilization. If 
you agree with a friend that the one who sur- 
vives the other shall pay a certain amount 
toward the support of the family of him who 
is deceased, you do not bet on death; you 
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mutually agree to do an act of Christian 
helpfulness. This is the elementary notion 
of life insurance. 


ITEMS. 


Chief Justice Chase died in New York on the 7th 
inst., of paralysis. 


















Tue Christian Intelligencer, in discussing 
the “ Education of Boys,” says: “ If the com- 
mon schools in our large cities shall be made 
to qualify their pupils for usefulness, they 
ought to go further than they now do, and 
give specific instruction in branches of know!- 
edge that may prove introductory to useful 
trades, or such pursuits as constantly invite 
the services of those who have some skill, 
however little, in experimental industries. 
We can urge this all the more for the reason 
that we are now almost wholly dependent 
upon foreign aid in the conduct of nearly all 
varieties of business. Not long since, we 
went through the largest manufactory of gas- 
lamps in this city. Six designers, chief and 
subordinates, are employed there in gettin 
up patterns, and they are all foreigners. We 
do not, of course, object to their having the 
positions which they fill so well. But as 
nearly the same state of affairs exist in all the 
principal manufacturing establishments here, 
the question forces itself on the attention of 
those who study tendencies. What is to be 
the future of American boys, who are taught 
to read, write and cipher, and then thrown 
upon the world, without any art or handi- 
craft, by which they can earn an honest liv- 
ing? Is not the failure, or rather the defec- 
tiveness, of our common school system at the 
bottom of that nearly helpless mass of hu- 
manity that floats for a while on the surface 
of society, seeking anchor and finding 
none, and then in the end sinks out of sight 
into the gulf of a deep despair? Is there no 
way by which the people’s colleges can edu- 
cate the people that are soon to be, in branch- 
es of knowledge which they can turn to prac- 
tical account, in the battle of life?” 


“ Tue Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” have petitioned the Legislature 
for a law “ lessening the suffering of horses by over- 
loading horse cars on street railroads.” The bill, 
although afterward modified, was lost by a few votes. 
Until further action can be taken, the Society ap- 
peal to the people. If they really feel that the borses 
suffer, let them avoid getting upon over-loaded cars. 
If they wish to show their interest in the cause or 
the horses, let them walk more, or wait longer for a 
car not over-loaded. 


Pror. Letpy is of opinion that contagion is fre- 
quently transferred from one subject to another by 
the agency of the common house-fly, and his obser- 
vatious in hospitals have led him to the conclusion, 
that flies should be carefully excluded from wounds, 
particularly if gangrene is anywhere abont. 


Watrtwitscs tells of a plant, an oxalis, growing in 
Angola, Africa, which is so sensitive that it closes 
its leaves on hearing (86 to speak) a fvotfall io its 
neighborhood. 


Tue Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Phil- 
adelphia adds its voice to swell the tide of opposi- 
tion to the Religious Amendment of the Constitution. 
In their judgment, “ the erection of a Christian and 
anti-Christian party in politics would be one of the 
greatest calamities whieh could befall the Church,” 
besides disenfranchisiang ‘our excellent Hebrew 
population and many other good citizens.” 


A writer, who appears to be well-informed, has 
made the statement that there are within a radius 
of twenty miles from the Boston Public Library, 
and including that collection, at least 400,000 vol- 
umes in the dozen or twenty libraries which are 
open to the people without charge of any kind; 
and that in the libraries of colleges, societies, clubs, 
Sunday-schools and parishes, within the same area, 
are also 600,000 volumes, accessible to the people 
upon easy conditions. Thus a population of tive er 
six hundred thousand men, women and children, 
filling Boston and the outlying towns, are in posses- 
sion of libraries which contain a million books. 


Improved Paper Curtains.—Common paper win- 
dow curtains labor under several: grave defects, 
chief among these being their stiffness and readi- 
ness to tear. A material called Japanese paper is 
now manufactured in Londen, which appears to be 
free from these and other drawbacks, and which 
furnishes a cheap, tastefal and durable curtain. 
The inventors claim that they can produce in this 
material imitations of French silk, damask, and cre- 
tonne. The colors, being body colors, are more dur- 
able than dyers usually employ for woollen fabrics. 
The matrial consists of a mixture of vegetable and 
animal fibre. 





_ We know accurately only when we know 
_ 5 with knowledge doubt increases.— 
Goethe. 


NOTICE. 
YARMOUTH, 5th mo. lst, 1873. 
Editors Friends’ Intelligencer :—Friends desirous of 
attending Genesee Yearly Meeting, to be held at 
Yarmouth, Ontario, 9th of Sixth mo., 1873, from 
New York and Pennsylvania, will find it best to go 
by way of Suspension Bridge, and there take the 
Great Western of Carada for St. Thomas. Those 
from the eastern part of Ontario will find it to their 
advantage to go by the way of the Great Western, 
‘on account of connections at London for St. Thomas, 
arriving at the latter place at half-past two and 
seven P. M., where carriages will be in waiting to 
convey Friends to their several homes. Friends 
from the West can be accommodated with steam- 
boat from Cleveland to Port Stanley. 
Asa L. Scmootey, 
Sparta P. O., Elgin Co., Ontario. 


A peputation of emineat English scientists lately 
waited upon the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
urge the renewal by the English Government of 
north polar exploration; not so much for the pur- 
pose of discovering a northwest passage, as in the 
interest of science generally. Among the subjects 
that it is reasonable to suppose sueh explorations 
would throw further light upon, physical geography, 
geology, natural histery, terrestrial maguetism, 
anthropology, and meteorology were enumerated. 
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THE BEST IN UGE FRIENDS’. SUPPLY STORB, 
BLATCHLEY’S No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
HORIZONTAL Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Just received a large stock of,plein silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners amd :the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. ¥. Gity. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 


{ce Cream Freeze, 


[Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. « Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the machine in one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Ca!l and cee it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 

16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila. 


JOHN BELL, 
NUTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Seccessor to the Jate, Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL BSTATE- AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on, First Mortgage and other; best 
class of securities. 

Orrice :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 «=: 33.-:« North Second St, Philada, 


8S. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formercy 421 Norta Sixtu Steerer, 


bas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services : 












We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as veing 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING O00., 
3m 107 8. Second 8t., Phila. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &e., 


814 CHESTNUT STREBET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards‘and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Eogravinz generally. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


J08. B. HANCOCK, BLISHA FOG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS Foge. 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 


Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought tron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. ‘ 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
late ’ 





BOARD 


-and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
witb the use of Electricity and Biths when needed, 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
315 West 18ta Sr, New York. 
During N. Y. Yearly Meeting will be at 263 4th 
Avenue near 21st. 4t 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spraine Gargpew StReert, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 
4 JUST ISSUED, 
‘Hints for Teachers” for use in Firet-Day Schools 
and Families, price 40 cents. Also new edition of 
“ Devotional Poems,” 25 cents retail, $2.50 per doz. 
For sale by John Comly, 144 N. Seventh Street. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band a fol! assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be msde to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

GP Plain Coats « Specialty. 





































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
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___ 


PATENT 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recow- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most eub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 


sible time. 


Sises—2, 3, ¢, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 


FOR SALE 


Av Waramme, N. Y., 


Ig open for all whe seek Health, Rest and Home-lift 
im the country. 
=The main building is two large cottages, joined 
together, 
patients. 


Ahese will accommodate twenty-seven 
; is alse a third cottage containing 
eight rooms, within the same grounds. 

The location is high om the west billside, where 
we look dows upon the town, oat upon the hills, 
while the Seneca Lake and the bills which enclose 
it, ere in sight from our piaszas for more wo | 
twenty miles. On the right aod witbin ten minutes 
walk, is the far-famed Watkins Glen. 

A considerable number of Friends from Baltimore | 
and other parts, were our patients here last ' 

Any further information can bo had by addresa- 
ing P.H. HAYES, M.D., ~ ; 
lm Physician and Proprietoz. © 


L. &R. L. TYSON. 


No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRERT. 


Staple. trimmings, hosiery. gloves. etc. Friends’ 
book-muslin handkerchiefs and cup waterials. 
Friend's caps made to order. 3m. 


_ REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STRERT, 


PHILADBLPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


VEBRGYMAN’S SORE THROAT CURED OR 
prevented, STAMMERING and all defects in 
speech removed, aud wonderful ease and correctness 
in reading and speaking acquired, by the use of 
Prof. M. F. EATON’S VOCAL DRILL EXERCISES, 
at 1224 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY BE. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Ruxovep 
from No. 232 Arch Street, to No..314 Franklin St,, 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


—_——_—_—- 


BY DEALBRS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philade. 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE. 
ICE COMPANY. 
Tuos. 3. Can, Pres't. E. P. Keasnow, V. Pres't. 


A. Hunt, Treas. E. H. Conwetr, See’y. 


ovviep ited skeet bred Ware. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
Awerican and Master Streets. 
Padge Avenue and Willow Street. © 
Willow Sweet Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
Hanover t Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
Ninth Street aed Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill 
Armat Street and P.& G. R R, Germantown. 
Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 
@ape May, N. Jd. 
1873. Prices for Families, Offices, ge. 
8 Ibe. daily, 55 cents per week. 
12 & 70 o ae 
16 85 . 
20 , 100 me _—_ 
Half bushel or 40 Ibs. 25 cents each delivery. 


aes” If you want a pure article delivered promptly 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany. 6t 


ICE. 


1873. 


FOR SALE. 


A small country place, near station, seven miles out, 
Media Railroad. Also lots of all sizes. If not sold 
will be for rent. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 

No. 26 N. 7th St. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD. 


TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Caas O. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 

LYDIA A. MURPHY, 

Plain and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 
Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklin Street, above 


Spring Garden, where she still continues her busi- 
ness. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 17, 1873. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. 


Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 

Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 

Fine Mohgirs and A for Friends ; 

Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 

Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 

Fine Muslin for Friends ; 

Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 

Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 

Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 
The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 

Friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 
STOKES & WOOD, 
& W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B.—Samples sent hy mail and goods by express 
when desired. 
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FINE PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
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OHARLES A. DIXON & 00., 
911 ARCH STREET. 


We invite special attention to our 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


“ INITIAL STATIONSRY” A SPECIALTY. 


No. 12 
WEBER, COERNEA & 00., 


IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SBCOND STREET,’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice desigus and colorings now ready for 
inspection. : 
t. FP. BOPKING,. | 
REMOVED TO 1005. RACE STREAT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fue * 

WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends 
a new and well selected stock. . 


PRICE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnat 


Furniture, Spring, Hair sad Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownm. Srasst, Pana. 
THE 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN-THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
Machine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautifal work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestaut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


-AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND OOUNTRY. 
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INTELLIGENCER 


RAILROAD’ =: 2" HASSLER «& CO. 
BONDS wirsro No. 7 Wall St, New York. . 


Gaducational. 


OW ARTAMORE COLLAGE. 4 SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, F . ing for the it 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the | FOr small children. Also summer boarding for the ™ 
Stockbolders, is now published. Stockholders and | S*™¢- Address Sarah E. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Bucks ; 
others desiring copiés will please address Co., Pa. 
EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 










beh 


TBACHER WANTED. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a privat 
family,.where there are but two little girl. Shee & 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 9” 
make her home with the family. Address G. A. 9” 
CHARLES, P. O. Box 30, Fredericksburg, Va. | 

4 
4 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. : 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jp. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DBL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
’s family. $5 per week covers tie whole expense. 
lease send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


KENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY FOR - 
GIRLS, 


Under the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and practical school, The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken in the language classes. The English branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home: 
school. The Principal took a seven years course of 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants are employed. The 
teacher of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil in the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. 

For circalars address 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 


- WANTED 


A competent and experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girls’ 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing -of Fall term. Address ‘‘ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Tth St. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. , 


Fifth mo. 1st, 1873. ; 





SHOEMAKER BROS., 
Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING | 
GOODS, a 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fanoy Articles, |). { 


1619 Chestnut Street, HI 





CRAFT & TAYLOR, ‘ 
(Successors to B. Ay Wildman,) 
905 Marker Street, Puitape.PEia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. M. B. TAYLOR. 


mae | 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. we * 
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1022 FOR THE BEST 1022 
ASSORTMENT OF CHiNA, 


Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 
Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH C. KLINE. 
lm 





——_——— 
\ FEW BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 


through the mqare season.in a Friend’s 


. Ss . f M , . 
The Spring Session o oorestown Boarding emily near Hiverten. oms ire neatly furnished 


School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and p . , ; 
close 6th mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars apply to and particular attention will be given to the table. 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Apply at the office of Friends Intelligencer, 144 N. 

3 Moorestown, Burlington Co.,N.J. 7th Street, Phila. 2t 


